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THEATRES. 


GREAT DOINGS AT DRURY LANE. 


Weare at length enabled to present 
our readers with a definite and official 
account of the arrangements which 
Mr. Bunn has entered into for the 
purpose of securing a never-failing 
source of attraction to this theatre, 
the good fortunes of which he has 
restored by his admirable mangement. 
The shareholders last season testified 
their approbation, and the public by 
crowding the house, expressing their 
gratification; and prompted by past 
successes, the manager has secured 
such talent as will ensure success in 
the season to come. More than ever 
his usual energetic enterprize and 
lively appreciation of the public taste, 
are apparent in his engagement of 
every singer of note, and dancer of 
merit, so as to make Drury-lane thea- 
tre the arena for operatic and terpsi- 
chorean displays, on a superior scale 
than has hitherto been attempted ; the 
question as to whether Melpomene 
and Thalia should not be worshipped 
ina temple actually erected for them, 
has,long, been answered by the fickle 
publie, who deserted the doors when 
the rival jriuses “held the mirror up 
to nature,’ where Shakspeare’s poems 





so truthfully given, and so pictorially 
rendered, were unappreciated and neg- 
lected, causing the giver of the feast 
to wander forth and seek a shelter 
across the waves of the wide Atlantic. 
The taste of the town is now for music 
and dancing; both arts are cultivated 
to the utmost, and that manager who 
follows in the stream, and listens not 
to the idle wailings of the disappoint- 
ed spirits, is the cleverest man. A 
manager takes a theatre to put money 
in his pocket—and to do that isa 
difficult task in these hard times,— 
He must be the best judge as to the 
only course to win the stake ; and if 
successful, as he deserves to be, so 
much the better for the united inte- 
rests of the theatre, the actors, and 
the public. 

But we are getting prosy, and shall 
soon cut the matter short, by merely 
announcing the list of the company, 
which is unusually efficient in talent 
and numbers, concluding with a hope 
that no idle jealousies and foolish 
conceits will mar the attempts of the 
management to do justice to the vas 
rious works of the most favorite con- 
tinental composers, in addition to 'the 
compositions of our best English 
composers, Messrs. Balfe and Benes 
dict. 
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For the opera we perceive the 
names of Harrison, D. W. King, Mr. 
Barker, Mr. Hurry,and Mr. Gardner, 
Mons. Duprez for a limited munber 
of nights. Messrs. Stretton, Borrani, 
Burdini, Weiss, and S. Jones. Miss 
Delcy, Miss Romer, Miss Rainforth, 
Miss Poole, Miss Betts, Miss Collett, 
Madame Balfe, and Madame Anna 
Thillon. For the ballet and panto- 
mime, we have the names of Adele 
Drumilatre, Mademoiselle Maria, 
Madame Finart, Mademoiselle Plan- 
quet, Miss Clara Webster, Madame 
Giubelei, and Carlotta Grisi.—- 
Messrs. Albert, Coralli, Desplaces, 
Monsieur Petipa. Monsieur Finart, 
A. Webster, W. H. Payne, T. 
Mathews, Howell, Wieland, and 
O'Bryan. 

Mr. Benedict is the director of the 
music. The orchestra has been in- 
creased in numerical force and in 
talent. The scenery will be under 
the direction of the Messrs. Grieves, 
worthy rivals of Stansfield. The 
spectacles under the controul of Mr. 
W. West, whose long acquaintance 
with grouping and pictorial effects 
admirably qualify him for the task. 
And our old friend Cooper, who is 
stage-manager. Amidst 2] these 
singers and dancers, we find one soli- 
tary actor—our old friend Harley— 
has he been studying Hullah, to qua- 
lify himself for bujffo ? 

The season commences on Monday 
next, with Balfe’s opera of the “ Bo- 
hemian Girl,” and the new ballet of 
“The Corsair.” Adele Drumilatre 
will dance, and we shall have a glo- 
rious insight into the Drury Lane 
harem. 

Princess’s.—This elegant theatre 
reopens for the season on the 28th 
inst. Mr. Maddox, the lessee, has 
during the recess made great altera- 
tions in his company, and has secured 
the services of Mr. James Wallack 
and his brother Henry, the latter of 
whom has been restored to his posi- 
tion of stage-manager. This is a wise 
policy on the part of the management, 
as H. Wallack’s ideas of stage groupe 
ing and pictorial effects, make him 





one of the best stage manager's ex- 
tant, and his direction was often no- 
ticed in the able criticisms of the 
‘Times.’ Mrs. Stirling will lead in 
light comedy and domestic drama. 
Allen remains as primo tenore, and 
Lefiler is added tothe operatic strength. 
Madlle. Nau, from Paris, has been se- 
cured for the early part of the season. 
She is said to be very handsome, and 
to possess a voice of great sweetness 
and dclicacy, admirably suited to the 
size of the theatre; she will appear 
in the “ Syren,” and an English ver- 
sion of Balfe’s opera of ‘‘ Les Quatro 
Fils Aymour.” <A gorgeous spectacle 
will be the first novelty, and as far as 
report states, will in sptendour of 
costumes and richness of scenery, 
surpass anything that has ever been 
exhibited at this theatre. Several 
important additions have also been 
made to the choral and choregraphic 
departments ; altogether great activity 
prevails in every department of the 
theatre. In offering our tribute of 
admiration at the manner in which the 
theatre was conducted Jast season, we 
hope that the future will eclipse the 
glories that have past. 

Enclisu Orrra Houst.—We have 
nothing new to record of the fortunes 
of this theatre, except that affairs 
proceed swimmingly, that the Keely’s 
are still afloat upon the tide of public 
favor, and that great exertions are 
being made to produce a succession 
of novelties to keep pace with the 
activity apparent in rival establish- 
ments. One of the earliest novelties 
will be a spectacle, entitled “ The 
Seven Castles of the Devil,” adapted 
from a French drama, now all the rage 
in Paris, and which is likely to play 
the devil with the good folks of our 
metropolis. 

Asrteys.— Mr. Carter and his lions 
have been doing a “roaring trade” 
during the week, and so great appears 
to be the anxiety and curiosity of the 
public to witness the extraordinary 
feats produced by moral courage over 
brute force, that the Lion King and 
his crouching animals haye been eny 
gaged for another week., ‘I'he won- 
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drous power that Mr. Carter has ob- 
tained over the most ferocious brutes 
of the creation would appear incredi- 
ble, if those who have not already 
witnessed the performance had not 
testified to their surprising character. 
The drama in which these wonders 
are enacted, is entitled “ The French 
in Morocco,” where they appear to 
have given the Moors a good lather- 
ing, but the piece has nothing to do 
with late events, and is merely a ve- 
hicle for introducing Mr. Carter as 
an Arab chieftian, who, for having 
saved the lives of two French officers, 
is condemned to have his tongue cut 
out, and is thrown into a den of wild 
beasts. We are surprised that the 
beautiful story of “* Androcles and the 
Lion” has never been thought of by 
the dramatists, who have the con- 
coction of the pieces to show off the 
“animals.” Mr. Batty’s theatre has 
been honored by a visit from the 
Duchess of Kent, and from several of 
the distinguished foreigners and no- 
bility in town, amongst others the 
Ioway Indians, who testified their 
amusement in alternate signs of won- 
der, amazement, and bursts of rapture 
at the novelty of the performances. 
The “Chinese War” is found to bring 
money into the treasury, therefore 
the peace is protracted, and hostilities 
continue in force from 9 to 11 nightly 
until further orders from the war- 
office—or from Mr. Batty’s private 
room. 

Victror1a.—Miss Vincent, Mr. 
Osbaldiston, and Mr. Hudson Kirby 
have made a little bit of a mess of it. 
Statements and counter statements 
have appeared, with all of which the 
public are but little concerned. Mr. 
Otway has been engaged to supply 
Mr. Kirby’s place. 

City or Lonpon.—Mrs. Walter 
Lacy is about to open this theatre; a 
most spirited address has been put 
forth, in which she informs the pub- 
lie of her intention to revive the le- 
gitimate drama, We are much pleased 
to seé this talented actress likely to 
have an opportunity of displaying her 
untivalled ability before a discrimina- 





ting audience, and trust she will be 
supported by a company that will 
ensure public favour. 

Sapcer’s WeL_ts,—Great prepara- 
tions are making to bring out Shaks- 
peare’s “ King John,” which we hear 
will surpass any revival produced 
here. ‘The company are subscribing 
to give the manager, Mr. Greenwood, 
a testimonial of their great respect, 
he being the first manager amongst 
the minor theatres who has gone to 
the necessary expense to produce 
Shakspeare’s plays worthy of the 
patronage of the public. 





Paris Cheatricals. 


Acapemire Royate.—The French 
version of ** Otello” has been essayed 
with just the amount of success that 
was anticipated. The attempt to vie 
with the brilliant artistes of the Italian 
stage, in a work specially adapted to 
their peculiar vocal resources, was 
most ill advised, and the result has 
been commensurate with the egotis- 
tical vanity by which it was elicited. 
Duprez worked heroically as the Moor, 
but the best method, united to the most 
energetic efforts, cannot compensate 
for a failing organ. Muscular effort 
is a poor substitute for want of voice. 
Duprez is a magnificent ruin, but still 
a ruin. 

Gardoni, a splendid tenor, will 
debut in the early part of December, 
in a new grand opera, in five acts, by 
Niedermeyer, on the subject of Mary 
Stuart. 

A new ballet is at this moment in 
active preparation for Carlotta Grisi, 
who has appeared in “ La Jolie Fille 
de Grand.” The wretched ballet of 
“ Eucharis” is consigned to the cho- 
regraphic tomb, and, with the second- 
rate dancers left, the prospect is 
“ weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable.” 

Mr. Mitchell, the director of the 
French plays, has been here, and con- 
cluded his arrangements for a series of 
performances during the winter by an 
English company of tragedians. _ Mr. 
Macready, Miss. Faucit, and an _ef- 


| ficient company are promised, They 
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will commence in December, at the 
Italian theatre, on the off-nights of 
the Opera. Itis to be hoped that the 
patronage so munificently awarded to 
French talent at the St. James’s theatre 
will be reciprocated to the artistes of 
la perfide Albion. 

Thalberg is at Paris, where he in- 
tends to remain during the winter. 


Shakesprrian Papers. 
PA RT@ I.—Hamlet. 
Cuapter III. 





Ir is with a feeling of the deepest 
veneration for its immortal author,that 
we approach this, the most sublime 
and philosophical of all the tragedies 
of Shakespeare; in contemplating the 
truths contained in it, we learn how 
full of vanity and instability is human 
life, how little high birth and attain- 
ments confer happiness. ‘There is no 
character of Shakespeare that has been 
so much criticised as that of ‘ Hamlet,’ 
and no play on which so much differ- 
ence of opinion exists, that difference 
chiefly being as to to the natural com- 
position of Hamlet’s mind, and the 
motives by which he was actuated. 
It seems to us that to form a right 
estimate of this character, we must, 
in the first place ascertain what sort 
of a man he was before the murder of 
his father, and therefore before the 
marriage of his mother with his uncle, 
This most important point is, with 
Shakespeare’s usual wisdom, set at 
rest by Ophelia, when she describes 
him as— 


“The expectancy and rose of the fair state, 
The glass of fashion, and the mould of torm, 
The observed of all observers.” 


And here is most particularly manifest 
the wondrous knowledge of mankind 
possessed by the dramatist. In this 
short speech he shows us the only 
description of man that could have 
been affected by similar circumstances 
in the precise way that Hamlet was. 
For example, a man of an ordinary 
- mind could not have reasoned so elo- 
quently with himself, or meditated so 
profoundly on the changes of life, un- 
less he had been a being similar to 
the: Danish prince, whose life had been 
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passed in the precincts fof. a court, 
shone upon by courtly smiles, and 
fostered by a kingly father’s hand. 

His scholastie studies taught him 
to establish facts, by undeniable proofs ; 
from this sprung in a great measure 
his irresolution, confirmed him in a 
meditative mood, drew him from the 
world into the regions of thought or 
imagination, and it was this worship 
of the ideal that made him suspicious 
of the real, and caused that feeling of 
doubt which, as a matter of course, 
gave birth to procrastination, which 
eventually became a part of his nature. 
For it is an allowed fact that there is 
not the reasoning man that quickly 
acts, he prefers rather to bring the 
peculiar talent he possesses into play, 
and to seek confirmation of that 
which he imagines exists; and it 
must be recollected in perusing this 
play, that 7amlet at the commence- 
ment of it, knew but little of real 
philosophy, and we think we shall in 
the course of this article show that this 
was the meaning of the author, that 
through the ¢ale of sorrow, he was 
destined to enter the gate of wisdom. 

Melancholy, arising from a mind 
exquisitely wrought, deeply contem- 
plative,and open to the finest impulses 
of our nature, formed the basis of 
the spiritual part of the youthful 
prince. The immortal had outstripped 
the mortal in growth, he was young 
in years, but old in thought, he was a 
living illustration of the truth that 
knowledge is sorrow, or as Byron 
expresses it, “The tree of knowledge 
is not that of life.”; 

Alas, it is too true, he that mourns 
over his vices and feels how degraded 
a thing he is, who makes wise resolu- 
tions, and shrinks from the perform- 
ance: who knows he was made. to 
fulfil a noble end, and yet is conscious 
that a gross sensuality too often over- 
comes his better desires; who sees 
daily and hourly the friends \of ,his 
youth dropping from his side, knows 
not how svon his bones may become 
implements to play at loggats.with, 
and cannot tell but what'some, clown 
may, ere a few years have! passed, 
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exclaim, as he handles it with profane 
hands, Whose skull is this? From 
gay tograve, from joy to sorrow, from 
the revel to the tomb, is but a step; 
pride ‘and vanity, rich and poor, the 
hale and sick, are come to the same 
level at last. If we think of these 
things as we ought to do, shall we 
not allow the truth of the observation 
“that knowledge is sorrow.” 

Goethe and Schlegel differ widely 
in their conceptions of the character of 
Hamlet, as our own conception varies 
from either in most respects, we shall 
not quote from these authors except 
in two or three cases to support our 
own estimate of the Danish prince. 
Hamlet’s natural sphere was the re- 
gion of thought and not of action; 
that this was Shakespeare’s meaning 
we think is clearly manifest when 
Hamlet exclaims, after having heard 
the revelation of his uncle’s guilt 
from the lips of his dead father’s 
ghost :— 


« The time is out of joint.---O, cursed spite, 
That ever I was born to set it right.” 


Here is the key to Hamlet’s whole 
course of conduct, and it is plain the 
author intended to represent in this 
play a great deed imposed upon a 
soul, which is not capable of perform- 
ing it. This is Goethe’s idea, who 
says, “ Such is the plan according to 
which the whole drama was written.” 
We see an oak planted in a precious 
vase, which is only calculated for the 
reception of delicate flowers, its roots 
spread out, and the vase is destroyed. 
A pure, lovely, and noble highly mo- 
ral being, without the physical forti- 
tude, which constitutes tue hero, is 
destroyed under the burden of a task 
which he can neither perform nor 
abandon; every duty is holy to him, 
but this overpowers him. The im- 
possible is required of him; not that 
which is essentially impossible, but 
that which it is impessible for a na- 
itire like histo perform. We are the 
spectators of his writhings and wind- 
ings) of ‘his continual anxiety, of his 
résolvesand retreats, of his efforts to 
remember “his! duty, which he still 
seems almost to lose sight of, though 





he never recovers his former cheer+ 
fulness. The Hamlet of Shakspeare 
is a type of the spiritual, the deformed 
Richard is a type of the physical of 
life, the one could wrestle with his 
mental, the other with his worldly 
foes; the one represents the mighty 
conquest achieved by mind, the other 
the puny conquest achieved by the 
brute power of force and crime. In 
ages past there was a mighty power 
in operation (not then destined to 
blaze forth in full effulgence)—in the 
present day the same power reigns 
with a mightier strength, and wars 
not for past experience. We should 
almost feel inclined to believe that it 
has reached its height—but no! we 
are conscious that there is no limit 
to its workings. Grand, overwhelm- 
ing, irresistible, still onwards and on- 
wards will it roll, the real LEveLLER 
oF Ranx, making the peasant soar 
above the lord, the standard (thanks 
to the increased and increasing spread 
of knowledge) by which the true 
standard of man will be determined. 
The power not working with a noisy, 
vulgar strength, but silent and certain 
as the grave—the power of the mind, 

War! though pastime for kings, the 
offspring of hatred, vice and crime, 
how has the spread of knowledge 
shorn thee of thy false glory. Hell 
can only tell the amount of everlast- 
ing misery thou hast heaped upon 
thy votaries. What lasting benefit 
has any state ever reaped from the 
practising thy force? Nothing, worse 
than nothing. Britain an overwhelm- 
ing debt, which future generations 
will groan under like ourselves. Thus 
is retributive justice meeted out, and 
the sins of the father are visited upon 
the children. Devastated Poland 
cries aloud from her ruined shrines 
for justice. The blood of the slaugh- 
tered tribes of America rises up to 
heaven crying for justice. Is the cry 
vain? No! Every one knows, feels, 
and is conscious that justice, stern 
unsparing righteous justice will come 
at last. It is evident that men ‘are 
becoming more inclined ‘to the'sove+ 
reignity of mind over physieal power, 
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they now more freely acknowledge 
the truth that in hands truly great the 
pen is mightier than the sword. 

But to return to the consideration 
of the character before us. All spe- 
culative and contemplative characters 
are little touched by those occurren- 
ces which perplex and harass the 
common run of men; they are in the 
pusition of one, who is in the world 
and yet out of it—thus, when any 
calamity overtakes them, they gene- 
rally form erroneous views of the 
composition of mankind, the reason 
is obvious—the ammaterial has form- 
ed their study, not the material ; thus 
Hamlet's chief lamentations were for 
hiniself or what miglit reach him; no- 
ble in himself, he comes to the conclu- 
sion that others are the same. On 
the discovery of his error he breaks 
forth with the following exclamation, 
and describes the world as— 


“ An unweeded garden, that goes to seed--- 
Things gross and, rank in nature possess it merely.” 


This is strictly speaking an over- 
strained and unjust remark, but if we 
weigh well the character, the compo- 
sition of the mind, and the situation of 
the royal prince, we must confess it 
to be both natural and affecting.— 
How different were the prospects of 
Hamlet at this period of his life, to 
what they promised to be at the out- 
set of his career; until the time of 
his father’s death he had seen the 
world through a golden medium, and 
being far above the common herd in 
mind, person, and attainments, he was 
in the same proportion as_ unfitted to 
bear its frowns and miseries. Happy 
inthe exquisite enjoyments of love 
and friendship, he heeded not the 
passing hour; in the future he anti- 
cipated a glorious reign overan ador- 
ing people. Suddenly these brilliant 
prospect vanish from his sight—the 
cloud overshadowes the beauty of the 
landscape—the stern lesson of adver- 
sity is given him to read, to fit him 


_ for a reign of immortality—-all must 


pass through the dread ordeal— 
through the vale of death we reach 
the garden of the happy, for we learn 
the saving philosophy, by enduring 





the trials of the heart. How often 
do we see the miser robbed of his 
gold—the mother of her tender off- 
spring—the men of genius of his in- 
tellect—the heart that has stood firm 
against all worldly misfortunes bowed 
down by some sad recollection of by- 
gone days. All are undergoing the 
ordeal, in different ways certainly, 
because what affects one person pass- 
es harmlessly by another. But sor- 
row is the common lot, the purifier of 
our lives-—to every man is allotted 
out his portion, let the world say 
what it may. 

But many misfortunes pressed upon 
the princely Dane. His father’s 
death, strange and suspicious, was 
followed by his uncle’s election to the 
throne ; while Hamlet, almost over- 
whelmned with sorrow, mistrust, and 
indignation, was doomed to witness 
the infamous marriage of his mother 
with the man whom his ‘“ prophetic 
soul” regarded as his father’s assas- 
sin. This last disgraceful blow, more 
intolerable to him than the loss of a 
dear father, and a royal inheritance, 
caused the shadow of melancholy to 
fall upon his soul. 

Other considerations of the subject 
we shall enter upon in another chap- 
ter. J. E. 





To tHe Eprror. 

Dear Sir—I, and some of your 
subscribers from the commencement 
of the work, who have perused the 
various letters that have appeared 
in the recent numbers of your work, 
and who had no idea of interfering in 
the matter, really think that it is now 
our duty to do so. We most cer- 
tainly regret that a letter, signed 
Dramaticus, should have disfigured 
your pages (at the same time we 
admit it as a convincing proof of 
your impartiality as an editor), our 
reasons for saying it should not have 
been admitted are, that what is stated 
is, for the most parts, manifestly un*' 
true, and is a vulgar personal’ attatk 
(we put J. E. out of the questidn) 
upon two highly talented gentlemen,’ 
evidently as far above your corre- 
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spondent’s comprehension as the Alps 
are above Primrose-hill. As this 
letter has nothing to do mith the alter- 
ation of the ‘ Bridal,” we feel con- 
fident, as old subscribers, you will 
give us the same preference you give 
other correspondents, and insert it in 
your Journal, its objects being to 
promulgate plain straightforward 
truth, which we know you will lend 
your aid in doing—for truth is, or 
ought to be, the groundwork of every 
public journal. In the first place, 
although we differ greatly from J. E. 
in his opinion on one branch of the 
stage entertainments; yet of his ta- 
Jents and great ability we think no 
sane man can have any doubt, for the 
manly way he has always upheld the 
cause of the legitimate drama, he is 
entitled to the respect of your read- 
ers, and to their admiration for his 
knowledge of the works of our great 
dramatists. Indeed it must be most 
gratifying to him to have seen in the 
different volumes of this work com- 
pliments paid to him, even by those 
who differ from him in some respects, 
Secondly —Waller, whom your corre- 
spondent, “ Dramaticus,” confesses 
he never heard of (this don’t say much 
for his knowledge), lived about the 
time of Charles 2nd, and did what 
J. E. says he did. Thirdly—For 
what reason attack Mr. Shiel (unless 
it is he is a friend of Mr. Macready’s, 
against whom ‘“ Dramaticus” seems 
to have taken a rabid dislike) and say 
that his speeches are without mean- 
ing or sense. Does ‘‘ Dramaticus,” 
or canhe read? Is there any other 
of your readers who would venture 
to record such an opinion, Why, 
Mr. Shiel’s speech at the O’Connell 
trial was accounted by the press, bar, 
&c. to have been a splendid display 
of talent and eloquence. Fourthly— 
Why is S. Knowles left out of the 
attack,. he was the party (thanks to 
him) who actually did alter the piece, 
yet he for.some unaccountable reason 
is Jeft-out from the attack. Fifthly— 
Is it, decent !—~is it just /—is it gen- 
tlemanly!,,to, apply, such terms as 





‘“* Dramaticus” applies to a man like 
Mr. Macready, a gentlemen in every 
sense of the word; and about his 
playing Romeo is nonsense. He now 
plays Claude Melnotte, and does not 
appear ridiculous. Sixthly—We can 
lay it down to nothing else but blind 
rage when asked by J. E. to prove 
his saying that Mr. M. alters Shaks- 
peare’s plays to suit himself; to re- 
peat (rather modified we admit) that 
he does. Did not Mr. Macready, as 
every man witha head knows, restore 
in a great measure the text of the 
poet ?—thereby adding to the import- 
ance of the other characters. Se- 
venthly—The superiority of Shaks- 
peare to Beaumont and Fletcher, that 
we leave to the good sense of your 
readers. Lastly—The generous sym- 
pathy of J. E. with Mr. Macready’s 
losses, every gentleman can appre- 
ciate. What does ‘“ Dramaticus” 
mean by a remark ten times as long, 
&c. &e. Why J. E. justly laments 
Mr. M.’s losses, the other seems by 
his letter to glory in them. Which is 
the attribute of a gentleman?—We 
leave your readers to imagine that. 
J. E. did wrong to answer the let- 
ter, it was beneath his talents so to 
do; he will find if he answers every 
letter of this sort, he may be fully 
employed. S. A. B. 


CHIT. CHAT. 


Deatu or Mr. Batis.—The great por- 
tion of the public to whom this popular 
comedian was professionally known, and his 
extensive circle of private friends, will learn 
with regret that he expired at his apart- 
ments in the Northumberland hotel, about 
eight o’clock on Tuesday evening. Mr. 
Balls had just terminated an engagement 
at the Abbey-street theatre, during which 
time he was more than once incapacitated 
byincreasing illness. During the rehearsal 
on Monday of the performances for his ben- 
efit he fainted on the stage, and was carefully 
removed to his hotel, where he was constantly 
attended by Dr. Watterand Surgeon O'Reily. 
From that moment his disease assumed /a 
more decided character, until it terminated 
in a fatal case of delirium tremens. 

It is stated that Morianj the celebrated 
tenor will be engaged at the same theatre 
for the whole of the season. bisy od 
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Miss Heren Favcit.—This talented 
actress has been performing in Cork and 
Limerick with extraordinary success. Her 
benefit in the latter place brought the fullest 
and most respectible audience ever seen in 
the theatre. The play was the ‘ Lady of 
Lyons.” 

Mr. Sinclair, the vocalist, after an absence 
in America (where he travelled some five 
and twenty thousand miles) and Scotland for 
five years, has lately arrived in London. 

No English author ever left an estate 
behind him descending unencumbered with 
debt but the greatest of all authors, William 
Shakespeare, a fact no less singular than 
true. 

The witty Tom Cooke used to say of 
the be-knighted Sir Gorge Smart, that the 
dub must have been conferred on the score 
of his merit, not the merit of the score. 

Mr. C. Horn, jun.is engaged at the Prin- 
cess’s for the season. His voice is a barytone 
of rich and pleasing quality, his person of 
good stature, and he is likely to make a 
favorable impression. 

Madame ‘Taglioni is about to visit the 
United States for one year, Mr. Seguin hav- 
ing proffered her an engagement when he 
was in England. 

A new theatre, in the style of Franconi’s 
at Paris, combining dramatic, equestrian, 
and aquatic capabilities is about to be 
erected on the site of the late theatre in 
Shoreditch, called the Standard. It will be 
capacious in size and under the manage- 
ment of a person of property. 

Tamburini is likely to be engaged next 
season at her Majesty’s theatre, but we are 
sorry to perceive from an angry correspon- 
dence between Signor Persiani and the 
* Post,’ that there is no chance of Madame 
Persiani appearing again on the boards of 
her Majesty’s theatre. 

It is said that the Lord Chamberlain could 
not Rede the rejected pieces with a favourite 
eye, as he likes neither Medion nor Leman, 





To Correspondents. 


S. A. B.—We have inserted his letter, 
and trust the contention is now brought to 
a close. 


Craven Bui_pines.—The Journal will 
be sent regularly. 


A. M.—The poetry will be inserted the 
first opportunity. 








Dramatic and Musical Works for review, and ¢ »m- 
munications of every kind, for the Editor, to be ad- 
dressed to the Publisher, 51 §& 52, Paternoster Row. 


The “THEeatrricaL JovurNAL” sent (post-paid) 
to any part of the Country, at 2s. 6d. per quarter. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


IN EIGHT LESSONS. 
RITING, BOOK-KEEPING, 


&c.—Persons of any age, however bad their 
writing, may in Eight Lessons, acquire permanently 
an elegant and flowing style of Penmanship, adapt- 
ed either to professional pursuits or private corre- 
spondence. Arithmetic on a method requiring only 
one third the time and mental labour usually re- 
quisite. Book-keeping as practised in the Govern- 
— banking, and merchants’ offices, Short-hand, 





c. 

Apply to Mr. Smart, at the Insti‘ution, 7, New 
Street, Covent Garden, leading to St. Martin's Lane. 

“Under such instructors as Mr. SMART, penman- 
ship has been reduced toa science, and the acquisi- 
tion of what is called a ‘ good hand,’ rendered but 
the ‘labour of an hour !”— Polytechnic Jourual. 

‘© We advise all bad writers toapply to Mr. Smart, 
who will speedily render them accomplished in the 
Calligraphic Seienee.”— The Evening Star. 

“Mr. Smart's mode of teaching is a vast im- 
provement upon any former system which has come 
under our inspection.”"—London Journal of Com- 
merce. 





ROSIIERVILLE GARDENS, GRAVESEND. 
HE Refreshments in this delight- 


ful place of Recreation, are entirely supplied 
by Mr. Littlejohn, of King William Street, London. 
A cold Collation at One Shilling per head always 0n 
the Table. An Ordinary every day at Two o’Clock, 
at Two Shillings per head Tea and Coffee from 
One Shilling per head. The choicest Wines and 
Spirits —Confectionary, Ginger Beer, Soda Water, 
and Lemonade, supplied throughout the Grounds. 
Dinners Dressed for Private Parties. 





NO CHARGE FOR ADMISSION. 
ITY CONCERT ROOM, Dr. 


JOHNSON’S TAVERN, Bolt Court, and 
Three King’s Court, Fleet-street. The public is most 
respectfully informed, that this favorite place of 
public entertainment is opened every evening, at 
Eight o’Clock precisely, when a variety of concerted 
pieces, overtures, glees, duets, sentimental and 
comic songs, are performed. Supported by Messrs, 
R. J. Smith, Rennie, Bland, G. Genge, H. Giffin, 
Penniket, Moody,and Hare. Pianist, Mr. Wilson, 

This Room is celebrated for the pureness of its 
Ventilation; although acompany of nearly 200 enjoy 
the delight of a cigar nightly, not the least incon- 
venience is perceivable. 





O the lovers of PURE MALT 

LIQUOR.---The Finest and Best GLASS of 
ALE, in or near the City, may be had at GEADY’s 
the ALBION Tavern and Dining Establishment, 
Bucklersbury. Four distinct qualities are con- 
stantly kept on Tap to suit every palate. 


Those Gentlemen who prefer a Mild Sparkling 
Creamy Glass of Pure Malt and Hops, will not be 
disappointed by asking for it, 


The next quality consists of a good sound clear 
Ale, not too old, and very nutritious. 

The third is a very Old quality, beautifully Fine, 
and much admired by GentlemenQyho prefer this 
description. 


The last, and though not least, is the CELE- 
BRATED BITTER PALE ALE, which is uni- 
versally admired. 


Hot Joints from 12 till 5 o’Clock. 
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